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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OJN PEACE. 

The religious press in this country has done much for our cause ; and 
we rejoice to witness its continued, if not increasing disposition to publish 
on the subject. It would be invidious to mention particular papers; for 
we believe that some thirty, or more, insert occasional articles in favor of 
peace. Nor is it uncommon for a newspaper in its prospectus to specify 
peace as one of the subjects to which it is to be devoted; and we might 
name several papers, the organs of entire denominations, which 
spontaneously advocate our cause as a favorite, if not leading object The 
subject is getting pretty generally into the public mind through this 
medium ; nor can we look over the small file of our exchange papers for a 
single week, without finding more or less, often a good deal, on peace. 
We might fill our pages with extracts from these papers; but we will 
content ourselves with a part of what we found in a single week in two 
papers, one a religious, the other a secular journal, and both showing by 
the source of their articles, that other papers are spontaneously discussing 
the same subject 

Mercantile Journal, Boston. — "We are pleased with the views 
expressed in the following passage of an article in the Kennebec Journal : 

' We are strong in the faith that the important era is approaching, and 
near at hand, in the progress of civilization, when wars between Christian 
nations will cease. To say nothing of the horrors of war to those actually 
engaged, and those who suffer by the depredations of armies, what an 
enormous expense will be saved to nations ; what an amount of taxes will 
be dispensed with, now levied to support fleets and armies, build forts, 
ships of war, &c. &c. The expenses of our own government in this way 
are very small, compared with those of most European nations. Our army, 
for instance, amounted to 12,000 men — the last Congress reduced it.to 
8,000 ; that of the emperor of Russia is something like eight hundred 
thousand. — But let us see what proportion our military expenses bear to 
our civil expenses. We will take the year 1838, which we have now 
before us. Our civil, miscellaneous, foreign intercourse, &c, cost 
$5,606,702; our military establishment, including pensions and Indian 
affairs, cost $19,906,311 ; naval establishment, $5,975,770. Here, then, it 
will be seen that of the $31,578,785 expended in 1838, (Post Office not 
included,) only $5,606,702 were for the civil list, and $25,882,081 for 
expenditures arising wholly from a state of warlike preparation, and that 
too when not at war with any foreign power, but only waging war with a 
few hundred Indians in Florida, which might have been avoided by simply 
letting them alone. We might want two or three thousand troops on our 
Indian frontier, and a few in our forts at the entrances of our harbors ; and 
we should want a few sloops of war, as a sort of police upon the ocean, to 
prevent piracy and slave trading. And what more should we need ? Our 
national expenditures might be reduced to eight or ten millions of dollars 
a year, instead of thirty millions and upwards as they have been. To be 
sure, it may not be safe to do this till all the principal powers of Europe 
do the same. But we hope they will do it ere-long. If the reigning 
princes are afraid to trust themselves in the hands of the people, and still 
tax their subjects to support large armies to protect royalty against the 
people, let the latter look to it, and throw off their oppressors. Despotism 
and war are always in alliance. Despotism cannot be sustained any where 
without military power. Despotism, war and slavery are only different 
forms of oppression and barbarism, which we should strive to expel from 
the earth as speedily as possible.' 

" Militia Training. — The proceedings at many of the country musters, 
appear to be of the most demoralizing character. The editor of the 
N. H. Courier says that the expenses of keeping up the militia in that 
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State, cannot be less than $165,000, $37,000 of which is paid in money by 
the towns, and the other $128,000 is paid by the officers and privates in 
time and expenses, without doing any body any good. The editor further 
remarks as follows : 

' We have never heard the public voice so emphatic in its denunciations 
of any one lawful thing as it seems to be at the present time against the 
unnecessary burden and the gambling, dissipation, and vices, generally 
attending regimental musters. All, or nearly all, of the moral part of the 
community, seem to have become perfectly disgusted with the evils that 
follow in the train of our 'musters,' and we think there is a strong feeling 
in this community to dispense with musters in future, if not with all the 
other needless expenses of the present militia system.' " 

The New York Observer — copies the following article from the 
London Illuminated' Magazine. 

" Tbe Folly of the Sword. — May we ask the reader to behold with 
us a melancholy show — a saddening, miserable spectacle ? We will not 
take him to a prison, a work-house, a Bedlam, where human nature 
expiates its guiltiness, its lack of worldly goods, its most desolate perplexity; 
but we will take him to a wretchedness, first contrived by wrong, and 
perpetuated by folly. We will show him the embryo mischief that, in due 
season, shall be born in the completeness of its terror, and shall be 
christened with a sounding name, folly and wickedness standing sponsors. 

We are in St. James' Park. The royal standard of England burns in 
the summer air — the queen is in London. We pass the palace, and in a 
few paces are in Birdcage Walk. There, reader, is the miserable show 
we promised you. — There are some fifty recruits, drilled by a sergeant to 
do homicide cleanly, handsomely. In Birdcage Walk, Glory sits upon 
her eggs, and hatches eagles ! 

How very beautiful is the sky above us ! What a blessing comes with 
the fresh, quick air! The trees, drawing their green beauty from the 
earth, quicken our thoughts of the bounteousness of this teeming world. 
Here, in this nook, this patch, where we yet feel the vibrations of 
surrounding London — even here, nature, constant in her beauty, blooms 
and smiles, uplifting the heart of man, if the heart be his to own her. 

Now look aside, and contemplate God's image with a musket. Your 
bosom still expanding with gratitude to nature for the blessings she has 
heaped about you, behold the crowning glory of God's work managed like 
a machine, to slay the image of God — to stain the teeming earth with 
homicidal blood — to fill the air with howling anguish ! Is not yonder row of 
clowns a melancholy sight? Yet are they the sucklings of Glory — the 
baby mighty ones of a future Gazette. Reason beholds them with a deep pity. 
Imagination magnifies them into fiends of wickedness. There is carnage 
about them, carnage, and the pestilential vapors of the slaughtered. 
What a fine looking thing is war ! Yet, dress it as we may, dress and 
feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swaggering songs about 
it — what is it, nine times out of ten, but murder in uniform ? Cain taking 
the sergeant's shilling ? 

And now we hear the fifes and drums of her majesty's grenadiers. 
They pass on the other side ; and a crowd of idlers, their hearts jumping to 
the music, their eyes dazzled, and their feelings perverted, hang about the 
march, and catch the infection — the love of glory ? And true wisdom 
thinks of the world's age, and sighs at its slow advance in all that really 
dignifies man, the truest dignity being the truest love for his fellow. And 
then hope, and a faith in human progress contemplate the pageant, its real 
ghastliness disguised by outward glare and frippery, and know the day will 
come when the symbols of war will be as the sacred beasts of old Egypt — 
things to mark the barbarism of by-gone war; melancholy records of the 
past perversity of human nature. 

We can imagine the deep-chested laughter, the look of scorn that 
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would annihilate, and then the small compassion, of the man of war, at 
this, the dream of folly, or the wanderings of an inflamed brain. Yet, oh, 
man of war ! at this very moment are you shrinking, withering, like an 
aged giant. The fingers of opinion have been at your plumes — you are 
not the feathered thing you were; and that little tube, the goose-quill, has 
sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy ; and the corroding ink, even 
whilst you look at it and think it shines so brightly, is eating with a tooth 
of rust into your sword. 

That a man should kill a man, and rejoice in the deed — nay, gather 
glory from it — is the act of the wild animal. The force of muscle, and 
dexterity of limb, which make the wild man a conqueror, are deemed in 
savage life man's highest attributes. The creature, whom in the pride of 
our Christianity we call heathen and spiritually desolate, has some 
personal feeling in the strife — he kills his enemy, and then, making an oven 
of hot stones, bakes his dead body, and, for crowning satisfaction, eats it. 
His enemy becomes a part of him ; his glory is turned to nutriment; and 
he is content. What barbarism! Field-marshals sicken at the horror; 
nay, troopers shudder at the tale, like a fine lady at a toad. 

In what, then, consists the prime evil ? In the murder, or the meal ? 
Which is the most hideous deed — to kill a man, or to cook and eat the 
man when killed? 

But softly, there is no murder in the case. The craft of man has made 
a splendid ceremony of homicide — has invested it with dignity. He 
slaughters with flags flying, drums beating, trumpets braying. He kills 
according to method, and has worldly honors for his grim handiwork. He 
does not, like the unchristian savage, carry away with him mortal trophies 
from the skulls of his enemies. No ; the alchemy or magic of authority 
turns his well-won scalps into epaulets, or hangs them in stars and crosses 
at his button-hole; and then, the battle over — the dead not eaten, but 
carefully buried — and the maimed and mangled howling in hospitals — the 
meek Christian warrior marches to church, and reverently folding his 
sweet and spotless hands, sings Te Deum. Angels waft his fervent thanks 
to God, to whose footstool — on his own faith — he has so lately sent his 
shuddering thousands. And this spirit of destruction working within him 
is canonized by the craft and ignorance of men, and worshipped as glory ! 
And this religion of the sword — this dazzling heathenism, that makes a 
pomp of wickedness — seizes and distracts us, even on the threshold of life. 
Swords and drums are our baby playthings ; the types of violence and 
destruction are made the pretty pastime of our childhood; and as we grow 
older, the outward magnificence of the ogre glory — his trappings and his 
trumpets, his privileges, and the songs that shouted in his praise — ensnare 
the bigger baby to his sacrifice. Hence, slaughter becomes an exalted 
profession ; the marked, distinguished employment of what, in the jargon of 
the world, is called a gentleman." 

ANOTHER FRIEND OF PEACE FALLEN. 
Horace Appleton Haven, a recent graduate of Harvard University, a young man of 
great worth and promise, died in Portsmouth, N. H.. Oct. £2, 1843, leaving some $10,000 to 
charitable purposes,*and among the rest, one thousand dollars to the American Peace Society. 
He had just reached his majority ; and we were deeply affected on learning with what anxiety 
he waited for the hour when he could legally consecrate his property with his own hand to 
objects dear to his heart. 
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